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PREFACE 

Whose learning and behav3K>ral style makes 'the most difference in school 
achievement? One contention is t,h&t the first group we should explore are . 
the educators themselves. While many educational researchers continue to ex- 
amine the learning and cognitive style of students, more attention should be 
given to teachers and adminis t rat o^3. 

Kuchinskas (1979) noted that to date, pupil cognitive style knowledge 
has'had little or no influence on classroom instructional changes; and it has 
little or no meaning for teachers. She feels that it is totally ignored in 
th6 preparation And use of instructional materials except for superlficial 
attention to auditory Vr visual modalities. Kuchinsjkas pointed out that USOE 

c 

studies indicated that the teacher, rather than materials and methods, made the 

difference in first grade reading achievement; a Great Britain study found 

that teacher cognitive fetyle significantly affected all attainment areas; and 

the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development concluded that of all the 

factors that constitute a school, the single- most influential element related 

to pupil performanca was the impact c llie reader. 

». ■ . . 

Some psychologists feel that the way people teaclu counsel , and adminis- 
trate depends on their conceptual systems, ■effectiveness depends on congruence 
between the etkicator's conceptual system^ and the conceptual system of the 
students. Thus, the right match between educate^: style^and student style 
helps students learn more. 

0. J. Harvey, a social psychologist, has used a typological model to ex- 
amine educator and learner behavior. He suggests conceptual system types that 



have been derived from human development stages of the Plaget» Bruner, and 
Kohljj^^rs tradition. Harvey described four major bei.uef systems. 



System O ne-Persons do not work well under conflict.' They trust . , 

the use of tests and testers. They have a high level. of tradi- 
tional consistency aud orthodoxy. They generally believe in 
high achievement for themselves, principals and superintendents 
tend to M^yi8.tenL.Cne Cypes._ > * 

System Two- Persons are skeptics and denounce traditional in- 
stitutions. They have the answer to all the world's problems. 
Teachers of this type tend to be leaders in union activities. , 

System Ttir ce- Persons are loving and a'-e frequently found in ^ 
special education or remedial teaching situations. They prefer 
situations where they' can be dominant and overindulge the child. 

• System Four- Individual s are energized by conflict. Persons of 
this type are infprmat ion-seeking, creative. TJiey are more 
independent in judgment. Tliey believe in the value and applica- I 
tion of new ideas. | 

Harvey ^ound that for teachers who have been teaching for five years » 
about 57% are System One; a few are System Two; 15% fall into System Three, 
and about 5% are System Four. Seventy-five per cent of .all principals are 
System One types, no System Two types were found, and no figures were given 
for Systems Three and Four. Among superintendents the figures are 90% for 
System One, zero for Svs-tem Two and 4% for System Four. No figures were given 
for System Three. Counselors were significantly morp. nurturant and less domi- 
nant than administrators and supervisors. 

The teacher's belief system affects the students' characters. Students 
tnught by System One teachers are more concrete, more fact-oriented, lliey 
seek external guidajice and are more aggressive and less cooperative than are 
students of other types of teachers. Students of System One teachers were 
significantly lower .in self-esteem than were 3tudei>ts of System Four teachers. 



Agaln» the question Is "Vniose cognitive and behavioral style makes a 
difference?" Let, us start with the^ educators and help them understand them- 



selvea. This Manyal is directed toward that purpose. 
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INTRODUCTION * ■ ' 

••• / 

The analysis of professional educators' stylt*s and patterns of behavior 
may be inc.otjk)rated into existing programs df training and stdff 'development. 
This manual suggeats various ways for doing this. Tirst, a workshop approach 
Is suggested for individual educator. growth and developnii^t . FinaUy, a team 
or group building approach will be examined. 

At first glance thl.^ focus on personal styles for staff development may 
seem to be extremely threatening^ Howeve#, Ihe educatore are not being asked 

I - 

to change their style. The emphasis Is on identifying the strengths and possible 
limitations of the persan's style. TJ^e ef fectivenej?5S of a personal style 1-s 

driermined by the needs of the envlronim^nt aijd the person 'sr ability tp adapt 

' ' . ■ • 

strategies to meet those heeds. vTliere is no evidence of a "best'* pattern for 

all educational roles» ^ictlvities or situations. Educators are not succiessful. 
because they possess a certain behavioral pattern; rather ^ they are effective 
if* they know their styl<^> with^ its strengths and limitations. They are i;ucce8S-- 
fill if they can evaluate the needs of others and assist in meeting them. It 
is a basic assumption of this presentation that most educators will williPigiy 
qocept the interpretation of their sHyle or pattern and wil^ demonstrate an 
e-3gerhess to develop skills which will make that styK* more effective In rela- 
tionship with others, ,^ 



The Personal Styles Analysis helps educators identify their behavioral 
Btyle aq^ pinpoi\its wh^t they might do to become more effective and success- 
ful people. The procedure identifies areas of interpersonal conflict so they 
may become alert to each opportunity to miniralEe problerns, or avoid them 
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.••ullrt'tv. SliK-o fdiH.iiors mv .ilso tn>».»>'fd in a variviy of actlviti«*s. It .l» 

• II 

helpful \o rccH'Vc im accurate view of the way .wt*. percelv<3r the behaviortil 

tkMiiand!} of any given activity, pons* luently, an Activity and Program Analysis 

Sy;t<-m Is aUa iiURgestcd to note similarities and differences in educator s 

perceptions of actlvltic^S' and ^programs. Both the Persona J Stylef« Analysis 

3iul the ActtVity Progratn Attalysis add a aipnif levant dimension In und^t standing 

" ' , ^' • 

oursc'ly**s and the accil^i ties "prog rams in which we become engiiged. The two 

sy^tonrH can be cif f C5Ctivel^ us^d together or IndopendentAV ♦ 

In order to creates the motivational envJ^Jroninent needed by the different 

styles of, behavior 1ft people* we will nc>2d to know their Btreugthr., needs, and' 

possitilti weaknesses. Our success personally and profes«lanally is not depen- 

dent on our own personal profile* but^ rather our ability to adapt to other 

•■8 -'V 

Styles. Hmt is wliy it Is necessary to not ortl/ get to kn\w our-own strengths, 
but the strengths smothers as well. • 

ANALYSIS OK YOUR 'PERSONAL STYLE 

T\^c ana^nis of ont 's personal style Ih carried out through a typological 
fiK>ilel dcriveti from those used with normal, healthy, actualizing people. Thlc^ 
model builds on the work of others (see References pa^e), but has been sped- 
fiic^lly adapted for pri>les8londl educUorB. . 

Four diinooHioivs of behavioral responses are identified. While the con- 
striicii. aro siniplf, basic and seem relevant to most people, the stibt lot los 
surrounding this mod*;l provide an opportunity for extensive application and 
ut i l izat.lon. 
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PERSONAL STYLE 



1^* » 



AUTONOMY (A) 
Action important 



COMPETENCE (C) , 
Analyzing is important 



IDEALS (i) ' 
Influencing is important 



RELATIONSHIP (R) 
Pleasing is important 
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PERSONAL STYLES MODEL 
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• 

AiiTONO^fY (A) 


1DD\LS (I) , . 




In f i ut* tK I n i i> 1 o r t f% u t . 

• • 


Ac til on Ls imi)ortant. 


« 

COHPETENCK (C) 


• 

REUTIONSIUP CR) 


Aiialyzing Is liaportant. 


Plea'iinp. ifi IsiRortant . 



By dvfirlayinfe an additiooal fisure over tne <ibove niatrix, further 
properties emerge^. • . . 

CHANGE 



PKonrcT 



AUTONO^^^ (a) ^ 




IDEALS <I) 


direct I ng 






. vent wre*50ine 




theori;'. ing 


deciding 




• * 
• 

> 


COMPf-TENCK ((.) 




B'F.i.-'^T: . ••rin- (R) 


0 

« con »r U'ul iow\ 




j #iuM tir 1 nj» 
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PERSONAL STYLE 



AUTONOMY (A) 

* 

Solving problems 
Making decisions 
<ieUmg results 
Causing action 
Questioning the status quo 



COMPETENCY • 

Following procedures conscientiousiv 
Concentrating on detail and accuracy 
Complying with standards 
Focusing on perforrriance 
Semg concerned about c^ditjility 



IDEALS (I) 

Generating enthusiasm 
Verbalizing with articulateness 
Creating an environment of motivation 
Seeking recognition of ability 
Seeking freedom from control and detail 



RELATiONSHIP (R). 

Making a favorable impression 
Performinn i^ i dependable manner 
Showing c «tant acceptance 
Beingago< -stener 
Understanding others ' 
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World y WW 1 . ^ 

PHOCl-SS ORIKNTED - Creating Ideas a-^d Interptrsonal Activities 
PKOIJOCT ORip:N""Kr) - Aihitwlng Results and SettlnR Standards 

These titles st.jnd lor clusters o\ behaviors whicli ^roup arouitd the 
dim«.MisionM of beftavlor. Flach individual vi H^emonst rate some of the behavior 
for jach dimension. But cMch person will project a greater intensity, 
lr«-quenry and more of the behaviors along one or two of the dimensions than 
the others* 

Hie l)ehavior.O dimensions are divided Into two catv*j»ori es-'-Proecss or 
Produ : (\j'^^ntMt ion* l^ersons w^tV* predominantly hiculi;:: ^? or Belationchip 
tendenciejj are Pigyes.s Or lonted . They focus tlrL»lr attention on people and 
the symbolic processes surrouhding them. Those people with the Autonomy 
and \'^^.:*%tpni*r tendencies are d,tic,!^ ,,P-]^ tented. They focus their attention 
o%\ (angibles and'order* and the power i^p deal with them, , * 

An eH«uuple of what thii> means when applied to eo^eryday behavior can 
be ivtid in the following, situation. People with thaj^/n<f v»:cJW/ tendencies 
>Mvi* r he r''»uUs they want well in mind as they ^mbark r>n daily tasks. 
thi*ir .liii/itits arc directed toward using rei>ource,s to athlevi^ goals. 
Tl)i-v iri .1 1 f oMt 1 1 1> » ominMii 1 ra t im wli i * ii will speedy up ( h<' ,m 1 1 tin I o 
.ithli\'e Lhf rr->ults \\\\ \ di*sire. 

J*eople with tht .v;"::*r?^» tendenc i(*s ;jls(^ want to shape and mold events 
Ax\d Hive an t^rtive voirt». fney are often inventive and I jnaginat Ive . Their 
im-»si»»*s AW K\eH\\\\w<h to stimulate and prod others to action bv workin^,wlth 
and Mirou)*h peop!t*, 

1\ 1 sons with the / ; ' * ti»ndent i(is are intert'^it'd In the*, how and the 

vtiv, ?*h« V arc 1 V I r' rc^* t «'d ■. n peoplo .tntJ Itki* io make ni"^;«te' t»M ) jx^.ui ..-ibout 
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themselves. They are part; icuTlirly atlentivt- to t\n- pers(?n..l mods of othcrr. 
and search fot ways in which to meet those needs. 

Tliose Individuals with the Conivetenre tenUenci^es reflect their prodmt 
orientation when they send messages v^ich ask the reasons 'for the change. "Why" 
is a favorite question'. "They have concern -for doin^ things "riRht". They are 
receptive to ine88ai.es which reassur^i them they are doing things correctly. 

CHANGE POCiyj - Seeking Out A Stimulating EnvironwentV 
STABILITY FOCUS - Seeking Out A Comfortable Environmetjt 

The Change Focus vs. Stability . Focus is anpther dimension that helps dis- 
tinguish behavioral tendencies, 'n^e kind of an environment a person seeks out 
to implement . their life goals can be de^scribed as Stimulating or Comfortable. 
Persons with AutOKon;^ or hi.udUtf^^ tendencies prefer a stimulating environment 
that will allow them to change their world. Tltey seek out settings that are 
dynamic and energetic. Persons wit^. laHonshiv and Compcten.vf teTidencies 
prefer a comfortable environment that will allow them to bring stability to their 
world conditions. They seek out setfings that have structure and provide support 

Kxamples of this dimension applied to the four f.tyles amplify this per- 
speciive. Persons with Auionomy tendencies want "the how" and "the why',' of 
tholr etwironment. Those with. /J^aZtst tendencies question the "right" way 
to do thinv^ Both of these styles feel they - an change the course of action. 

People with HcLiifon^thir tendencies reflect an interest in maintaining 
stability within themselves and the s ituation-thc old and the new. Those with 
a -orrnu^rr^c:. focus wi^h to know what is desirable and how to do things before 
they jje^t^u*^ act i^qn. Both of thes^; styles respect the c urrent cultura 
and rospond to them. 



HIGH AUTONOMY 



^gtftotow Maker - T»ur Is the. Rrcatost strenRth of a HIrH A. If 
you were t ? aijk a High A - "Wliat do you think we ought to^'do about 
this problem?" 

High A response* - "Here's what I suggest we do!" 

High I response - "l.et's sit down and discuss the possibilities." 

High R response - "What do you. feel we ought to do?" 

High C response - "There are three alternatives, and here they 

are 1, 2, ax^ 3." 

2. Self-- Confident - The High A has a lot of inner strength and drive • 
They know who they are, where; they are going, and howTthey are going 
to get there." For example, an administrator comes to a High A and 
says . • . "You did a nice job." ^ ■ ' 

High A responds - "I know it!" ^ 

High I responds - "Thank you — let me tell you how I did it," ^ 
High R responds - "Do you really think so?" 

High C responds - Will not say anything Immediately, but would be / 

thinking, "I wonder what you want from me?" 

3* Efficient - You receive a bundle of mail on your desk. ^ 

High A - Will pitch most of it, and do something v;ith the other 
immediately • Throw away anything marked "occupant or 
resident." 

High 1 - Will push it over to the side of the desk with the rest 
of the mess. 

High R - Will sort out the mail in priority order. 

High C - Will open each piece of mall, and based on the importance 
of the item, decide what to do with it Immediately. 

^. Change Oriented - You are in a staff meotlng discussing a school 
policy change: 

High A - "It's about time we did this!" 

High I - "Let's explore the possibilities some morel" 

Kigli R - "Why do you feel we should change - we're still recovering 
from the last policy change 1" 

High C - "why are we changing to policy agaJn? Uliat are the advan- 
tages of doing it so soon?" 

To Ue More Effective : 

The High "A's" need to get others' opinions before moving ahead on 
a decision. 



HIGH IDEALS (I) 



1. PcvBuaaive - This <ts the greatest strength q£ a High I. The 
High I's love to sell you on their' Ideas - and they often have 
great ideas ■ ■ , ■ ' 

t 

In as selling situation: ^ 

High A - "You need this, buy Itl" ' ^ , 

High I - Just talks and talks until It sounds so fantastic • the 

client will buy. 

♦ * 

High R - "Is this something you feel you could use?" 

High C - "Let's look at the pros and cons of this, and I'm certain . 
youMl want 'to purchase it." , 

2. Tend To Be Optimiati a - If the four different people are all given a 
room full of manure: 



High A - Organizing a group of people^ to clean up the room. 
High I - "There's got to be a pony In here somewhere 1" 
High R - Wants to name the pony. • 

High C - Will take the manure home to put in the garden. 

} " 

3. Good Verbal Coimunication Skills - You are stopped in traffic on the 
expressway: 

High A • Honking the horn — the High A's have a goal to reach and 
don't like to have something keep them from reaching 
their goal. 

High I - On 'the CB radio communicating with everyone else who has 
a CB. Coimnentlng cn ways to Improve traffic control. 

High R - Patiently reading a book until the traffic begins to move 
again. Wondering if something has happened. 

High C - Getting the map out of the glove compartment to look for 
alternative routes to take so they won't be caught in 
this situation again. 



To Be More Effpativ0 t 

High I's ^eed to listen more. They are often so busy talking, tl.ey 
don*t have time to listen. 
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HIGH RELATIONSHIP (R) 



1, " ' Tecvn-Perapn - Tliis is the greatest strength of a High R. 

High A - "I want this done by 4:30." 

High I - "If you can get this done by 4:30, Vd really appreciate 
it, and I know that you can do It!" 

High R - "I know it's really asklnga lot of you to get this done by 
'4:30, but if you can, it would really help out. Can you do 
it now? And if not, can I help you?" 

High C - "I, need to have this done by 4:30 and you will be able 
to accomplish it if you have no interruptions, so I've 
called the receptionist and asked 3*our phone calls to be 
held and I've also reserved the conference room for 
you so you'll have privacy. Vlhen you finish 'it, be sure- 
to bring it to oe so I can be certain It's rights" 

2, Go od Listener 

" High A - Say what they have to say and then move on.. 

High I - Looking for someone to tell their story to and then 
maybe thuy will listen to yours. 

High R - They are the best listeners. If you have something 
you want to talk about, go to a High R. They will 
listen to you all day long! 

High C " They are usually weighing what you are saying, deciding 
whether or not 'hey agree with you. 

3, Loxtal - If you ask the four styles if they've ever thought about 
changing Jobs: 

High A - "I've worked here for two years, maybe I'm ready for a new 
challenge J" 

High I - "Only if I can do my own thing and enjoy the people I work 
with." 

High R - "Yes, I did once 10 years ago." 

High C - "Give me the details of the new position and I'll weigh 
^ the alternatives." " . 

» 

To Be Move Effective : 

High R's need to take more risks, to reach out and do something 
without feeling they need to check for someone else's approval. 
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HIGH COM' RNCK (C) 



1. Aaaurate - Greatest strength of a Hlgji C. 

If you want t^sca'rch or data* have these people do It. "They will 
not only do it thoroughly, 'but correctly. • 

High A's want to p,et It done. * ^ ^ 

High T's want to discuss It. * . 

High R*s want to make sure everybody is in 'agreement . 
High C's ^aat^ to make certain tae Job is dona ri pht « 

2. Objective Thinker b - High C's have a head on their shoulders designed 
for 'thinking. They can usually tell you the pros and .cons of e^ch 
situation. /For example: A co-worker comes to you with a problem and 
says, *'How do you think we should handle thls?'^ 

High A - '*You go ahead and cake care of it and let me know what 
happens." * ' ^ 

High i - "Let's have a meeting and talk abput It/* 

High R - "What do you think we should do?" 

High C - "Let's analyze the problem." 

3. Attention to Details 

High A' 8 are trying to find someone to whom they can delegate the 
details. 

High I's are more concerned about the "big picture." 

High R's will notice the need for details but pften does not take 
the time to deal with them "right now." 

High C's are the only style that pays close attention to detail.' 

T o Be hlovo Effective : . 

High C's need to be more flexible and realize that not everyone 
needs the samoi amount of information they do. 
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Style Relationships and Patterns 

Cgmmon Themes . There are two pair of style relationships .that connnonly 

« 

* group together; Autonomy (A) and Ideals I) have common themes and Relationship 
(R) and Competence (C) have common themes. First of all, the C's and the R's 
are inquia^.tive. The A's and the I's are directive. The C's viH ask "What 
are you doing?" The R's will ask "How do you feel?" The A's will tell you 
:^ w^at they are doing, and the I's will tell you what they are feeling or think- 
ing. The C's and^the R's are outer-directed. They tend to carQ about the 
other person's feelingfe or tasks, whereas the A's and I's are inner-directed. 
They will say "I did a good Job" (A), "I feel terrific!" (I). The C's and 
the R'*s tend to prefer low-risk or non-threatening situations. The A's and 
♦ I*s are high-risk takers. 

The P^^s and the I's are' expressive and the R's and C's will hot show 
their emotions, but the A's will verbally express how they feel. The 
C*s would rather write it down objectively. Cs ind R"s are cooperators. 
Thiey do not like to make waves. The A's and the I's like to make a lot of 
waves for the purpose of bringing about change. They are competitors. 

If I ask you, "How do you feel?," what style would I be? (Answer High 
R. ) If I ask you, "What are you doing?," what style would I be? (Answer 
High'C.) If I tell you what I'm doing, what style would I be? (Answer 
High A.) If I tell you how I feel» what style would I be? (Answer High I.) 

Factor Relationships . There are two pairs of style relationships that 
relate to conunon "factors'*; Ideals (I) and* Relationship (R) group around the^ 

f 

"people factor" and Autonomy (A) and Competence (C) group around the ''power 
factor." Power often relates to control. Therefore, C's and A's have control 
of feelings. Conversely, the R's and I's are very expressive about feelings. 
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Wlic^u asking questions, the C*s and AVs wa;iL facts and figures. The R^h 
and T*s want fc;ulln«H and emotions, (Docs it sound ycrnil Will it help the ^ 
team?) C's aiid A's are also precise about time. 'n)eir schedule is usually/ 
neaily planned. The K's and I*s are more tlexible about time, f s and A'k 
;\rv t ask'Dr irnrcul; thi> K*s and I's are prop le-or ientod. C's and A's are 
ubji'otivu. They have the ability uo take themselves out of a situatfon and 
look'at it trom a third person's viewpoint. R's anti I's are subjective, 
conversely » because of thc»ir empathy, This is an important element in deter- 
mining whether or not a person is task-oriented^ or people-oriented.^ Is their 
primary factor C/A or R/I? " . ' ' 

In summary^ some basic generalizations may be made about style relation- 

• ■> • 

ships and pattiTiKs: , . * 

I, Autonotny (A) and Ideals (T) have common themes. 

Relationship: (R) and Competence (C) have common themes. 

3. Ideals (I) and Relationship (R) relate to a "people" factor. 

A. Autonomy (A) and Competence (C) relate to a "power" factor. 

5. Autonomy (A) and Relationship (R) arc less likety to relate. 

f>. Ideals (I) and Competence (C) are less likely to relate. 
Using the quadrant system you can identify a person's maior characteristics and 
eveii gain additional sensitivity when ynu an ahlv to dotrfftiine their secondary 
charart urist ics ^ 

Po sitive or Negative Style . Wliich styles are positive? ^or e;;ample, would 
Hiftli I * be positive or nefiatiVe? Positively it ran ho noted t\v\t the I 's are 
ideal istic» people-oriented, expressive about feelings and emotions, flexiMe 
about time^ subjective, inne r-direc ted ^ and high risk-takers. They can also be 
expressive about negative feelings and emotions. Any style can be positive or 
neg.uivt. Ibe High A's might be consideiod aggressive; howevtr» thtv may auso 
hi- ( insiilcrt'd assort ivf, which is a positive (juality. What ;jl)Out the K's and the 
C's? 

16 . 21 



PERSONAL f>TYLKS: i:^)UCATIONAL SETTTNfi 

I 

Autonomy 



Classroom Environment : 

Atmosphere reflects the impoptance of on- task behavior 
Activities obviously progrartmed by instructor 
Consistency— student knows what is expected 
Sense of sei^rlty fjrom common purpose 
Students look to instructor for. directions 
Scientific method stressed in problem solving 
Assured work pace 

Teacher vclues achievement and tries to instill this value 
• studedts • ^ . . . 

• Vigorous activities— like field trips 

• Media Includes globes^ tnaps» movies, VIR that deal with reality 

• Bulletin boards yould provide information dealing with current 

events » 
• • Promotes cdmpetition ! 

» 

• Directs students to apply new concepts in a practical manner 

• Teacher judges students by personal standards; do "they' put out 

a good effort? 

Student Interaction i 

• Gets along best with students who use self-control but work actively 

• Prefers being known as effective and efficient 

• Believes they are contributing most when they can direct students 

to apply a new concept in a practical manner 

• When discipline problems arise, feels like telling students what they 

should do without showing emotion 

• When correcting a student, most likely to plan it out in advance and 

tell them what they need to do.. 

• Would like students to think of them as a person who understands the 

implications of interpersonal relationships well enough to get 
people to work properly 

• Tries to ga^n interpersonal commitment from students by using a 

reward and award system 

• Students would likely describe behavior as confident and assertive 

• Other teachers describe interpersonal attitude as friendly but 

competitive 
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PERSONAL STYLES: EDUCATIONAL SETTING 
Re Kit lonahlp 

C I as 8 room Kn v i r onnuin t ; 

Atmosphere buny, low structure ^ * 

Considerable teacher-student Interaction ' i 

Small group work ' 

LfiirnlnK cttntcrs and individualized Instruction 

Teacher accomrooclat Ions for students * * 

Teacher values friendship standards, then competency 
I 

Hcilntalns routine pace ' 

Bulletin bo«^rds reflect student planning and creativity 

Media includes* < ape recwdlers^ language mast6i:» materials for 
individualized instruction , " , 

Adaptable to those in authority (administration) 

Provides students with concepts that help people 

Oral and written evaluation 

Student politeness and happiness important 

Uses biographies as a cpntenr organizer 

Student Inieracl ion : 

Asks students to attend to instruc tion*3 

• Likes students to discover answers while discussiu)^ situations 
Bothered by students who rebuff them 

(;ets nlonft best with students who share their feelings and relate 
warmly to others 

• . f refers being knows as friendly and sincere 

to 

When discipline problems arise^ feels like relating to the "trouble 
makers" so they can try and end the conflict 

When correcting a student ♦ mos^: likely to let everyone cool off and 
then take time to teach the offender the best way of correcting 
the Tiilstake 

• Would like students to think of them as a person who rates enough 

about students (people) to teach them the best way to achieve 

Tries to gain interpersonal commitment from studetUs by using self- 
expressed cooperation 

Students would likely describe behavior as thou)^htful and considerate 

• Other teachers describe interpersonal attitude as warm and cautious 

Prefers keeping the level of iictivity con?roiled so they tan express 
themselves f reel y 

23 
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PERSONAL ,«}TYLES: EDUCATIONAL SETTING*, 

# 

Compi?^jLc»nce 



ClasBrootn Environinent : 

^.Atroisphere j)l**C>*$lngv pfutocted and tranquil 
Structi^ed well organlEed activity; activities- have substance 

Fo^lowB a daily routine ' ^ ^ . 

•* * ■ ♦ 

Subject matter oriented 

Strives to meet administrations* expectations 
Bulletin boards look professional^ ' 

Media used would be encyclopedias ^rtd other references — c<Mnputers 

t'rized student? follow the rules and do^ what they're supposed 
to do ' • 

Tends to judj^e students by their cognitive ability 

Likes students to observe, ask, and seek inforimition and then 
make logical connections > . 

Objective testing - 

Rules well known and probably pjosted somewhere in room 

*. * * 

Mastery is important— repetition may necessary 
Student Interaction: 



Tends to be covert and students may not know what they are 
thinking * 

Presents directions In a step--1>y-step fashion 

Asks if-then, premise-conclusion questions 

Gets along best with students who use self-control and relies 
on facts to make decisions 

Prefers being known as precise and a person ^with standards 

When discipline problems arise, will evoke rules and/or send 
to supervisor 

« 

When correcting a stiident, roost Ukely to ask questions until 
the situation is clear because the farts speak for themselves 

Would like students to think of them as a person who has lifc^ 
under control and pec»ple working efficiently toward goals 

Tries to gain interpersonal commitment from studeqts by usln^ 
self-controlled cooperation . ^ 

Students would likely descrihe hehnvior /is dcliber^ite an^l well-planned 

Other teachers would describe interpersonal altitude as pleasant 
but reserved 

Prefers keeping the level of activity low to maintain control and 
organization 
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PERSONAL STYLES: EDUCATIONAL SETTING 



AtTDCsphere Is atliQulatlng wirh both verbal and nonverbal behavlot 

, • Clasnroom rrganiied to meet the needs of the day; center of 
interest will change froia day to day 

Teacher valims Htudent-^lnltlated projects; high expectations 

Teacher recognlzeji Ideas and performance 

Informal lesson plana subject to change to meet needs of the day 
Learning from exploration 

• Bulletin boards are creative and reflect contemporary themes 

• Media consists of posters, pictures, e.g., reflecting current 

projects 

Students rvike mt>st of their own decisions 

• Personal /teacher interaction — with students and parents 

• Teacher st-rves on several school committees 

Stmlgnt^^]^^^^ ion : 

• Ciets along best with students who are fun to be with and act 

decisively 

Prefers being known as concerned and stimulating 

Bilieve they are contributing most when they can inspire students 
to plan new concepts that impress others 

When discipline problems arise, feels like telHng students to 
**get lost" in no uncertain terms 

Wlien correct inja; a student, miyst likely to scl;.e the first oppor- 
tinlty that feels right and tell them what they feel about 
the problem 

• Would like students to think of them as a person who is interested 

enough in peoplo to get things done while enjoying life 

Tries to gain interpersonal commitment from students by uisir elf- 
expressed competition 

Students would likely describe behavior as quick paced and unpredic- 
table 
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PEFSOSAL STYLES? EDUCATTONAL SETTTNO 
Increasing' Effectiveness 

A ntonowy 

• Slow down enough foir .students to appreciate you. 

• Take tioe to relate more to those who need It, 

• Tell, students leas and ask thenj SiOre. 

• Suggest rather than. beiog -directive. • 

• Ask for .students* opinions. • 

f. 

Ideals ' ' ' 

• Slow down enough for students to keup up with youj: ideas. 

• Tell students less and ask them laore. 

• Avoid having too many activities going at one=^tinse. 
follow through on your projects* 

• 'Msten ©ore effectively* 

Relationship 

• Set work pace to ^keep up with students. 

• Focus more on student perforrsance rather t'^m their foi^lings 

• Ask students less /ind become more task-oriented, 

• It is illogical to expect every student to respond to you 

enthusiastically. 

• Confront, recognize your personal rights. 
Competence 

• Change pace to Influence fast moN^ing students. 

• Be more spontaneous in interpersonal activities — be a little 

crazy, 

Irect students less and become more responsive to unlquenes 

• Spend more time relating warmly to students who need It. 

• Try alternatives and go with your intuition. 
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Techniques^ to Im^ rovi^ 



Your iVrsonal Style Ef f ect Ivenetis; 



Dc^pentJing on hov ciof>ely your job tk^scripiion tnotche^ your Profile 
of^e or nota of thi^si* four tt^chnlqueii can bo uaod to improve your effect 



•icrengthi^ i^^ince they clos*ely ?&£itch your job description. 

Ay^IH^lUiJj.lS.* Surroimdinf, your^€?if wltli people who can 
coisxplijticuit your strengths^ and m*ikc? up tor your wiiak-- 

Deliberately cliaaghu; y^^ur behavior for ehort 
f riociss of lime {6-8 hours) to m^ct i\w Heraarrd?* of the activ- 
ity. Thi*^ behavior asay he quite different tlan your profile. 

Blendjj]^* Mi niir»i ng conflicts hftwei»n your st^le and tht- 
*itvler; with whom vou work or livt.». Thin is p.iri itular iy t rm* 
If people nf one or two styles all work together » e*^* -^^11 
high "Ide*ils/* l*his can only be accomplished with mutual 
respect for each others abilities nnd responfiibi H ties . 




proper opportunities to use your 
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STRATnGIES FOR BLENDING AND CAPITALIZING 



Avit horl ty ^ rttal UmivU^h » prentlge, ^ 
friHuiom^ varied ctt'tivicle«, difficult 
^V^filgnrnfMU s^ .l<iglcal iippronch^ oppor- 
tunity for £tdvancement , chanco tosuc 
rcHul t» 



-1 



I DEALS 



r :\ Mi \\h 1 May Want : 



l*X9M^iL^i ^ ' ^ . inswi* r H , be b r i v f 
and to the point . 

Ask "what" mustit ns, not how. 

Stii K to bin>im*Bs. 

Ojjt, i Ine pr».s ♦ i hi I 1 1 (t?s for person 
( o ^>et ♦ vsu 1 1 M , MO I vt* pto!i!eins , 
ill (hnrKr. 

St ri?j>»?i iogli 4-1 iJt-at. or i()}^r<».M , 

U\\en In aRr<'«'mtMti . aRr<?u with 
f :u- 1 K an^i I cJ^ms , nnl pi rson • 

It t Imr I i ne.^" i»r s.'tnttions <'x i si , 

them iuto open but relate 
tUvm to vmi risults or goal. 



RElwXTIONSHIP 



Hpmemher a High H Mav W»'int : 

Spcv iai approval , rcart5;uranc«*, 
f imc t(i adjuM* apprt-ciacion , itU'n- 
t I f i t aM 4 >n w i ih jMoup, work pal* 
t«rii, It. Iitl}! Milui*;, |>npu 1 a r i i V . 



l*nj\/Jdo .1 Jnirri'^ pi^rsonal and 
a>» rr I » » n V I n>nm<*n I . 

tv i •!« I -iinti-r* fnt<*Tc.'Sl in I |j« ;ii 
J .1 t 'ion . 

Mt: Mi 1 Mil*. . 

Hi p t 1 1 ^♦ f Ml d r i ^- ' )ii t t iu - i I 

J'ri j^ent \ dt•a^. i n a, n*»n-threat rf] i r.p 
rminner--*^'.! i han^"*- i o ad j us i.. 

(J ra r I V di-f i n« r <• 1 tv» or >U'a 1 -nul 
t r 1 at t t !) t hi' p Ian . 

•'Tiividt' P*. f soiM i .issuraHi t* t>t SUM '^^^ 

^•»*^iha ^ 1 hov. tK< ii acfi*>iis uwl 1 



I'eco^ni t Itm , to be unique, people to 
talk to, freedom of speech, freedom 
from control auldDtail, favorable working 
coodi t ions , reeogn 't ion of abilities » 
cliante to motivate people. 



Provide f^ivorable friendly environmenft 

Provide chance for them to verbalise 
about Ideas, piH>ple and their Intuition* 

You provide ideas f or ,t ransf erring 
talk to art ion. 

Prov j de rx-.s t i tnor> I a 1 <5 of experts m ideas* 

P rov ide time for stimulating and fun 
activi t h's , 

Provid[ii details in writing but don*t 

dwel 1 on I in m . * 
ProvJ cii* di imx rat Iv. relationship • 
Provide ini entives for taking on tasks • 



COMPETENCE 



Ri.mer.jbi r a High C May Want: 

i<i.V»iHvrt , no sudden changes, personal 
aPtention, auth<>ritv .source, exact 
(lesci i tpit'Ms , work standard:^, to be 
part (if .1 p!a'^, time to examtnt .. 



lake timt- C«» pii']>ire your rase iu 
advance . 

Prov i d» >M .ii^ iir jii o'; .uui ci^n.s *>f Idiwin". 

Siipf)r\r( I li wich a»« urate dal-a. 

!*M)vidt rc»,p. wiraru e*: that n«» sur- 
pr ir.es wi 1 1 tH t ur . 

^LrjivUk: ex<i< r pb descrlp I Ion wi th pre- 
r ise expl an.ii i on of low It f i t s W picl ure . 

Proy i de utt \^ by stop appvntiih to a 
fioa 1 . 

If a>M e« i :m' i t i ( . 

! 
t 

j 1 f d i ■ a)' r« «* i ^ tl i --.a^^i - i with t .i-* t.?. 

I nnt pi*r!wtu . 
! 

|w pfc-p.inrl I = ; r^^vidr ' inv ^'xpl ma-- 
I I <in-s i/> I p 1 1 { • fi'- . ■»< r si t ' ; •ikum - r . 

i 
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Name 



NF Location 



Date 



HKRSni^. (MAKACTKKISTICS INVKNTOKV 



Ins tract ions : 

There are ten (10) sets of four words listed below. Rank order the 
words in each set hy aHsignlnR a 4 to the word which Is most characteristic 
of your personal style^ a 3 to the word which is the next most character- 
istic of your personal style, a 2 to the next most characteristic word, 
and a A to the word which is least characteristic of you. 

You may find it hard to choose the words that best characterize your 
personal style. Nevertheless, keep in m^nd that there are no right or 
wrong answers — all. the choices are equally acceptable. The aim of the 
inventory is to. describe your personal style/ not to evaluate you. ^ . i 

Be sure to assign a different rank number to ^*ach of the fouf words 
in each set; do^not make ties or leave blanks. 



Column A 



adventurous 



Columd B 



enthusiasltic 



Col umn C 



sympathet ic 



Columa D 



conscientious 



II. 



inspirational 



emp'athetic 



observant 



energet ic 



III 



persiwis t v€* 



ref liN t i ve 



ac t i Vf 



support i ve 



IV. convincing 



pract ical 



decisive 



trusting 



VI. 



VII 



VIIK 



IX 



ring 
assured 
disciplined 
verbal 
organized 
re lat I n^ 



t'xp I or i n>» 
considerate 
ideal ist ic 
st'l f--ri I iant 
tlH>u^hi fill 
cii) i nx; 



f 1 111 tu 



systematic 



tolerant 



at tent ive 



venturesome 



spiM i f y i n)» 



persevering 
p lay ful 
forceful 
consistent 
percept ive 
i 11 r I uen<- InR 
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SCORING INSTRUCTIONS 

pprspndl Characteristics Inventory ^ 
Questionnaire 

By placing the letter designations for alternative ways of handling 
the change situations described in the Personal Characteristics Inventory 
Questionnaire on a four-point scale, 'j>ou have weighted each of these altern- 
atives with respect to how much utility each of them has for your handling of 
Che situation. Therefore, it is possible to obtain aa overall profile state- 
ment of your educational preferences by simply considering the weights given 
by you to similar alternatives. In. the present inventory, four styles are 
sampled; each of the four alternatives suggested for a situation corresponds to 
one of these four styles. Thus, by arranging all simi lar alternatives to- 
gether it becomes possible to add the weights given to these and, in the 
process, to obtain an index of your style strength on four ^different edu- 
cational styles. This. is the rationale underlying the scoring of this\ 
inventory. " - ' 

The Scoring Form (ne^ct page) provides for an arrangement of sirailar- 
Styles alternatives in the same column. That is., the four alternative-4 
reflecting a given educator's style have been listed in a column down the page. 
Since there are four styles represented in this inventory, there are four 
columns of alternative designations presented in the Scoring Form. To score 
the inventory, you simply go back through the inventory — taking one priority 
question and its four alteriiiative solutions 3t a time — and find the ;5q.ale value 
which characterizes the space in which you have placed the letter designation 
of each alternative. This scale value becomes your score for each iteid. 
Notice the example below: 

More 

characteristic b 

Profile Summary: d 3 . b A c 1 a 2 



2 



Less 



CharijCterist: ic 
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Name " 




' Date 



PROFILE SIWMARY 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS INVENTORY 



Scoring Form 



Step 1: , in ^)\e Vpaces provided belpw^ write the scale value fturobe r , 
whlcHv cbrrespoftdfif^^o tiie space in which ydu placed eacli of the i^tejr 
designates ior -each-'of the per.sanaj c qjiestlofi? described 

in the. Personal Characteristids Questionnaire , tetter designations are 
not arranged in alphabetical order' in the form below; therefore 9 you wi ll 
have to look for the letter of concern and place the scale value . you have 
used in characterizing the item's utility for you to the right. Complete 
this data flll-^in bctj^^o^ going to -the next step^ which will ^e totaling 
of' scores in each column. • You. should end up with four total style, scores^ 

Step 2: The style totals may then be plo^tted on the graph provided. 



Form A 



I. 


a. 


b. 




C. 




d. 


; II' 


d. 


' ■ a. 




b. 




c . 


L 

III. 


c. 


* ^ 

a. 




d. 




b. 


JV. 


c. 


• 

a. 




d. 




b. 


V. 


b. 






a. 




■■ d. 
















VI. 


a. 


d. 




:b. 




c. 


VII. 


a: 




; t 


c. 




^ a. 
















VIII. 


' b. 










d. 
















IX. 


c . 


• d; 




b^ 




a. 


X. 


b. 


d. 




a. 




c. 



STYLE 
TOTALS 



Autonomy 



□ 

Ideals 



Relationship 



□ 



Competence 
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Personal Styles Profile 
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Inst rue tibnati , 



PERSONAL CHARACTKHfSTICS INVENTORY 



Form B 



. . ' ^re %fn (10) aetja. of^46iit^ wbrati- 1 i8red..i>eXQVE: "Rank brd^r the words 

In eact) sgf^y ttselg'ning a 4 tO;^4i]c^ra :*fhicb is of ' 

your ptersbnal style, a 3 to th6*w>rd whi<j.hr Is-the next>-n>.^5t chariicterlstld . ' 
of your personal style. ^ 2- to the nexik most Characteristic word, and a 1 
to t]»e. Word which -Is lea«Jt character^ S ~ " 

■. • ' • ■■ ■ 

•You may fljid it hard to choose the words that best characterize your 
personal style. Nevertheless, keep in mind that there are no right or 
,wr^3i^:.,a^yer8^-all the choices are equally acceptable. The aim of the 
invferttoify. is to describe your personal style, not to evaluate you. 

Be sure to assign a different rank number to each of the four words ° 
in each set; do not make ties or leave blanks. 



I. 



II. 



III. 



IV. - 



V. 



VI. 



VII. 



VIII. 



IX. 



X. 



CoJluron A 
responsible 

direct 

precise 

receptive 

undefstanding 

imaginative 

gentle 

ehterprlslng 

logical 

expressive 



Column B 
sensitive 

planful 



Column C ^ 
Intensive 



patient 

: visionary vigorous 

pioneering 

organized 

Qptlmistlc , accurate 

objective conceptual 

even-tempered dedicated 



theoretical 



.iireative 



- Column p 
intuitive 

Inventive 

nurturing 

. exacting 

^^^^ quitk 

gracious 

productive 

humorous 



feeling 
determined 



variety- 
seeking 



authoritative 

questioning realistic 
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PROFILE SUMMARY 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS INVENTORY 



Scorlnt^ Form 



Step 1: In the spaces provided below, write the scale value number 
which corresponds to jjie space in which you placed each of the letter 
(ieslgnates for eAch'^i^f the persoWal> characteristics questions described 
in thelj^ersona^l^That'acteristics Inventory Questionnaire. Letter designa- 
tions are a rran^lpd 4n alphabetical order in thq form below; therefore, 
you wllCiirave to look for tbeletter of concern and place the scale value you - 
hfiive used in characterizing the "item's utility for you to the right. Com- 
plete this data fill-in before going to the nejft step» which will be totaling 
of scores in each column. ' You should end up with four total style scores. 

' . Form B 

Step 2: The style totals may then be plotted on the graph provided. 



STYLE 
TOTALS 



□ 

Autonomy 



□ 

Ideal8 



I. 


c. 


d. 




b. 


a. 


II. 


a. 


d. 




c. . 


b. 


-411. 


c. 


b. 




d. 


a. 












IV. 


c. 


b. 




a. 


d. 


V. 


d. 


b. 




a. 


d. 




.b. 


a. 




d. 


c. 


VII. 


d. 


c. 




a. 


b. 


VIII. 


a. 


d. 




^ b. 


c. 


IX. 


d. - 


*•> 

c. 




b. 


a. 


X. 


b. 


a. 




c. 


d. 



Relationship 



• □ 

Competence 
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GROUP ACTIVITIES 



FOR 



INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 



r 
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GROUP ACTIVITY ~ 
Orientation to Personal Style Analysis 

Objectives: 

Will be looking at your Individual personal style, or how you tend 
to do things and how the people (adults and children) you interact with 
every day tend to do things. Each person has the capability to be l&ore I 
effective. One way to be more effective is to know who you are» to 
understand your unique style and to recognise and understand the style of 
people with whom you interact. 

Pair off with another person and interview each other for a total of 
5 minutes. After you have completed your interview, you will introduce 
your partner to the group. Limit your introduction to one minute. Possible 

« 

areas to cover would be: 

1. How do you hope to benefit from this workshop? 

2. If you could choose an Ideal work setting;, what would it be like? 

3. What do you like best about your daily activity that you are 
currently involved in? 

4* What physical and human environments do you find most 
comfortable? 
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CROUP ACTIVITY . 
. Behavior Tendencies 

Fill in this worksheet using the information that you will be gathering. 

I. 'high "A" WORK BEHA\riORAL TENDENCIES: 

1 \ ' 

2. * ■ 

3. ' 
5. . . 

II. HIGH "I" WORK BEHAVIORAL TENDENCIES: 
1. 

2. 

3. ' ' ' ■ 

4. 

5. • 

III. HIGH "R" WORK BEHAVIORAL TENDENCIES: 
I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

IV. HIOH "C" WORK BliHAVIORAL TENDENCIES: 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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GROUP ACTIVITY 



(;etting people to do things 



You have just retu^^e^■ t'^ your job after attending a seminar on organiza- 
tional effectiveness! « 7 re are many ideas you want to use in your school^, 
so you have decided to present this seminar to your administrator as a 
program to be offered to fellow professionals. 

You have been trained co lead and facilitate the seminar *Hn-house*\ 
so the only cost to your school will be the materials fce« which is 
nominal* 

Your administrator ^las the ability and authority to make the decision and 
use the training budget for this program. You are convinced that this 
program would be a good investment for your school. .All you liave to do is 
convince your administrator* 

Take fifteen minutes to plan and organize your presentation knowing thdt 
your administrator has one of the following group of characteristics: 

People oriented 
Patient 
Good listener 
Loyal 
Flexible 

Team person 
Gregarious 
Outgoing 
Communicative 
Optimistic 



1. You've probably noticed that the characteristics for each 
administrator are not all one tendency, but that they 
arc mixed. What is your administrator's tendency (High 
A, I, R» or C)? 

2. How would a "High A" present the proposal differently 
than a *^High R'*? Compare other tendencies. 

3. Using the strengths of all four tendencies » what would be the 
best possible way to influence a boss with these character- 
istics? 

Personal Notes: 



A. Good with details B. 
Creative 
Decision maker 
Problem solver 
Self-directed 

C. Questions the "status quo** D. 
Accurate 

Weight pros and cons 
Organized 
Analytical 

Discuss and decide the following: 
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GROUP ACTIVITY 



Personal Style Sumsary 



From the infonnationi. my overall suomary is; 
^ possible strengths 



• T 

t 



* possible weaknesses 



f 



Written contract on what I will make an attempt to work on over the 
next six months: 



• personal contract 
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Personal Style Analysis in 7 mm Bull ding ' 



Tlu' itKC'racrion ot n team mu«l ba such an to fnisurc a niaxiiauai prob- 
ability that tii all rclationahirss lithin the ceaa, each member* in the 
light of his or her background/ valWs, desires, and expectations, will 
vi«w thi^fr experience as support iveVidonf- which builds and maintains 
a fimuw of pet^sonal worth and ImpartaCce" 

Toum bjjiiding iu the critical step because it develops a bt'tter 
uftdefst^jndlng of and a^ipt&ci&t^ou for each pfcr»on*s individual style of 
dealing with paople and dealing with personal needs. This undtn'stand- 
ing t^nijblas itmm mesibcrs to view the other fotJinbcrs not only through their 
owjs vaiueii and needs; but through the values and needs of others. It 
stripn away the falsf judgcfaeBts^ aesum{)t ions, and prejudices that p«rople 
tend to cvjktJ about each other beciiusc tht'V do not take the time or have 
the ekilU to appreciate where the other person is really eominj? from. 

■Te<m Building, At an inlti^ii meeting with the lem members, the 
leader explains that the t*iam will participate in the teasn building pro- 
cess. A brief deficript ion oi the process and the benefits to both the 
t«*a?a a»tDb*?r» and the team as a whole are aa outlined in the preceeding 
pjige. A deacription. aK well as a written schedule for impleiaent/it ion , 
dhould be presented to the teaia. 

'i'he leader. next cottrounlcates the following: '"i3je priniar> objective 
of ceaw building ih to establish a mutux»lly .satlfifyinR and productive 
environment where we will all coossunicate with each other and function 
logetber effectively. In order to do thia, it is important that we truly 
t*nderr*t/ind /ind appreciate each other. To help us identify our individual 
hc hdvioral tendencies and personal needa . we are RuinR to employ a number 
of Pt rson.T; Style Analysis procedures. 

The leader explains Personal Style Analv<;ifi in general terttus to the 
rtwm, describing the meaning of each of the profile charts and providing 

K^^T^.T/ii description of the A. I, R, and C characteristics by using 
apprnpri/ite hiind out sr^iterials. Toe explanatory m.-,ttrj.al should be dup- 
ii .if.^d 'i"d j?Jvfn to teata tavrftb»>rH for ibt-ir information. 
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.Vitt 2'. ('of'vunit.it. presenting «1 gener.il interpretation loathe 

team, the leader should 8trc»>;s. the following points: 

• Tht^ro is no good or bad proftlel 

•You are what you are, and that's good! There is no need for whole-' 
jjale changctsi * [ 

• We ;ill have particular individual strength^i and W4>aknesse£il 

I. 

Knoii)^ tmmsoli'co - they underst^^nd specif irally why and how 
they tend to effect other people the way they do and why 
and how other people tend to effect them the way they do. 

^>^<?^ their str'cngtJw and ueahwases - they maximize their 
strengths ^nd mlnltnlze their weaknesses and develop positive 
attitudes about themselves which are communicated to others 
and make othf^rs trusting of and conf ident in them. 

fj evelov positive aontrol - they have the ability to: 1) study 
the situations in which they find themselves and the people 
with whom they cotne in contact so that they may then identify 
the appropriate behavioral style and needs of the situation and 
the people; and 2) adjust their behavior accordingly. This 
is called bchmnoval ftcxibility apx'Voach. 

ncxible pecsple develop the skill to read thi- approprlati* behavior 
ft>r each situation they are in and each individuat^^hey interact with so 
that they may adapt their own behavior accordingly to put thejnselves in 
poci^ive i'orytvo! . In this instance, aontrol means that the individuals 
.11 tivcl . facilitate effective communication between themselves and others 
hv atiUisting their natural style to a style m; re comfortable to those 
pt^ople with whom theyl interact. For example, when dealing with very 
oon-c rvat ive and logical people, individuals who tend to be a^^gressive 
.nut torci^ful must adjust their behavioral approacii to he more logical and 
t.ir^^wi.i] and Irss tltrea tening, thereby i ac i 1 i tat I fig positive communication. 

All stvU's are either more effectivt* or less ilfectivi* acct^rding to 
t.h - ^^it'iation, .%nd thus IndividuaLs should assess whirh style Ls the most 
t»li<Miivo in ea< li specific situation and adjust their style t^ one more 
.jppft^pri .ite lo f 1h» ^ipocific situation. Ihi^ challeuj^es ind i v i ^lua I'- to 
tmderstfind .inti »irpreeia te each otiier better for iiureased e{ { * ^ i iviWitnS . 
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Personal Style Model 

All of us have a little x>r a lot of all four behavioral tendencies. 
.We all have strengths* which when used, can be the key to our success, 
and the success of the school. Every school needs people in all four 
style areas to be well-balanced and effective. If you were asked to put 
together the perfect 4-person project team, it would be one Autonomy, one 
Ideals, one . Relationship, and one Competency, The i4utci>WTOt/ will generate 
ideas and delegate responsibility, the Ideals will promote and expand the 
ideas, the Relationship will organize and malje sure that everyone has had 
a voice in the decision. The Competency will make sure the Job gets done 
and done correctly. People are unique and different. We need these dif- 
ferences. We compliment each other. And as we work with different people 
within our school setting, it*s Important to not only understand tnese 
people, their strengths and possible limitations » but to work with them 
effectively on a daily basis. 

What can happen when people overextend their strengths? They can 
become weaknesses • For example a strength for a Autonomy tendency is 
making decisions. What happens if this becomes overused or over-extended? 
They are viewed as autocratic. One of the strengths listed for Ideals is 
generating enthusiasm What happens if this is overtaxed? They seem to 
be too busy having fun and are not getting work done, A strength for the 
Relationektp tendency is the ability to make a favorable impression* They 
can become over-extended because t^ey are wishy-washy and cannot make de- 
cisions. They are too busy trying to make everyone happy. Those with 
a High Competency tendency are concentrating on detail. They can stress 
too much detail and become a perfectionist. 

Behavior .is situational* You may be a high Ideals at work if your 
job requires alot of developmental work, but when you get home you may 
find that you are a high Relationship^ 

Personalize TJie Styles. When the Personal Style has been identified 
for each individual, the team members should read through their descrip- 
tions and personalize them by: 

Deleting any des^- ^ Ipt ions t\\at they do not believe are accurate. 



SuliPt-ituth'/j the "appropriate descriptions." for ail those 
that they de:j,eted. 

Underlining Those descriptions that are absolutely "right-on" 
and should definitely be called to the attention 
of others • 

At the tenra building session, thi? leader facilltatos the following process: 

• Team members (beginning with the leader) inivldually discuss their 
"Personal Style with the team, not necessarily by reading it, but 
focusing on specific Information," 

• After this discussion, the team members then share their Personal Style 
with each other team member with whom they have a significant relation^ 
ship. For example, the leader might say, "I appreciate working with 
you because you always fpllow through on commitments you make and com- 
plete them correctly and on time"^, or, "1 appreciate your willingness 
to ask the other team members if they need help when you have any spare 
time." ' 

After celling the other team members what they appreciate about them, 
they also respond specifically to the other statement for each indi- , 
vidunl. 

• What can you do for me to help me become more effective and satisfied 
in my role? 

What can I do for you? 

If you didn^t do the following for me, it would make my role more 
difficult. \ . 

• Your //I priority In interacting with me should be.— 

These suRsestions are then agreed to by the team and put into writing 
in ihe form of personal contracts^ accountabilities, objectives, etc. 
riiest? agreements are then reviewed and approved bv the team at future 
teani building sossions. 

Team building is valuable in that it forces people to cononunicat p 
with each other in s positive way about their individual behavioral tenden- 
cies and pcrson^il needs and to claify their specific relationships to each 
other. Thus, together they can develop a mutually satisfying and pn)duc-' 
tive team environment. Tliis process leads to Individuals having more 
Pcntrivc Control of their environment* It should he emphasized that ^ to 
bv most effective, team building cannot be just a "one-shot endeavor,'' 
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\ . . 

.but should be implemented at a least once a year or more to assure chat 
team members are Interacting effectively. 

There is wo question that the process outlined does take an expen- 
diture of time and effort on the part of the team, but the question to 
be^answered In considering this process should not be "Can I Afford Tq, 
Do It?" but "Can I Afford Not To Do It?" Unless people are encouraged. 
In a very positive sense, to come together and communicate about themselves 
and their specific relationships, they will not do it. They are so caught 
up in their day-to-day activities that they never allow themselves to 
focus on this aspect. A number of problems, may arise that could have 
been easily dealt with or avoided thirotigh the implementation of the team 
building process. ^ 

Effectiv^i teams rarely Just occur; they must be developed through 
continuous positive effort on the part of the team members. The only vay 
for the team to find out if this process will w irk is to, try it. There 
is really very little to lose and a lot to gain, both for individuals and 
for the team. 
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GROUP ACTIVITY 



TEAM BUILDING PAIRS 



to 



!• * I appreciate Interacting with you because: 



2. What can r/ou do for me to help me become more effective and satisfied 
In my role? 



3. What can I do for you? 



4. If you didn't do the following for me. It would make my role more 
difficult. . 



i 



5. Your //I priority In Interacting with me should be: 



1 



/ 



GROUP ACTIVITY 
Team Building Grid 

How You See Yourself 





A 


'l R C 

* 
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R C 



A I R C 
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GROUP ACTIVITY 
We Need Each Other 



1 



You have been asked to put together a team of 3 people to develop, pro- 
mote, and complete the local annual Charity Drive. You wtll not be a 
member of the team but are responsible for the selection of the members. 
The kick-off for the Charity Drive is fast approaching and A people have 
asked to be on the team. Listed below ate the descriptions of those A 
people. Discuss which 3 of the A will be on team. 



Susan: She is good at details. She makes sure everything is accurate 
and in orde^. She follows directives and is also excellent at 
being diplomatic with people. 

Hal: He is a good, hard worker. He Is extremely loyal and patient with 
others. He gets things organized and will stick with a job until 
it is done. «. 

Randy: He is a promoter. He verbalizes well and generates enthusiasm 
and excitement. He also enjoys contacting people and helping 
others. 

Linda: She la the person who gets results. She takes authority and is 
a good leader. She U also good at making decisions. 



Discuss the following questions: 

1. Was It difficult to make a choice? Why? Did ycu feel that each 
person could make a contribution to the Charity Drive? 

2. Why is it advantageous to have team members with different strengths? 
What if they were all alike— all "Randy's or all "Linda's"? 

3. It has been said, "We need each other because of our differences." 
How do you feel about this statement? How would this apply in your 
own life? 



PERSONAL NOTES: 
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GROUP ACTIVITY 



Team Building 

Name 



1. List the Personal Characteristics of the P^opt^ That Vou IwtVUlct 
^olt mzcti\)ziy fHithi (name at least 7 characteristics) 



2. List the Personal Characteristics of the Vzoplz That Vou l^vtOAjOiCt 
IdOAt E^izatlvtty Wlthi (name at least 7 characteristics) 



3. List the PeA^onoZ hiztdA that You must have Satisfied in order to be 
Motivated and Committed in your Environment, (name at least 7 needs) 
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APPENDIX A 

* 

School Program Priorities Queotionnaire 
Advisor Style Questionnaire 

The workshop for Personal Analysis for Educators can be 
prganized in a number of ways. The basic decision to be made 
is how much workshop activity should be committed to specific 
educational aspects. Two inventories are provided for more 
education specific exploration: 1) School Priorities Ques- 
tionnaire and 2) Advisor Style Analysis Questionnaire. Other 
education or school-related i.ctivities could be used. The 
above questionnaires can be used to show how an individual 
adapts to specific situations and role expectations. 
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SCHOOL PROGRAM PRIORITIES QUESTIONJJAIRE 
A Word About The School Program Priorities Quest«ionnalre 

Educators approach the educational process with certain perSonal 
beliefs that may Influence the style they use in an educational setting. 
This questionnaire is designed to aid educators in the understanding of 
their belief system. This approach will help explain one's philosophy 
of education as they interact with other educators who may or may not 
share the same belief system. . % * ^ 

Format of the Questionnaire 

Ten (10) typl<:al educational and School policy issues have been 
Included in this questionnaire. For each of these « four (4) alternative 
ways of responding have been listed. Each alternative response is 
slightly different from the other four* Since you will be asked to 
choose those m?et and ^^at characteristic of what you think or do, read 
all four alternatives before answering. 

Step 1: Select the alternative which is most cHaracteristic of what 
you believe or think you would do with respect to the situation described 
and place that; item designate (a» b» c, d) somewhere on the **More Char- 
acteristic" and on the four-point scale provided (see the examples below). 

Step 2: Next select the alternative which is tectet characteristic 
of what you believe or think you would do and place its designate toward 
the "Less Characteristic" end of the scale. 

yr.ep 3: Complete your respons*^ by. placing the remaining two design 
nate^i within this most-least range in terms of how well each reflects 
your intended practices. 

There are no right or wrong answers as such. Rather, the •'best" 
response is simply that one which would most accurately reflect your 
Intended practices aS an educator. Attempts to give the "correct" or 
"school" answer will simply distort your scores and make it more difficult 
for you to obtain really helpful information about your educational style* 

A typical response to one of the questionnaire items might look as 
follows; 

More . Less 

Characteristic! b , d | a | c J Characteristic 

4 3 2 1 
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School Prograin Prior it lea Questionnaire 

I. llie most important benefit an Individual receives frx)m their fornmlized 
education is; 

a. One*s intellectual develojiment , Including problem-solving abilities 

and an understanding of the content areast-e.g. science, social 
studies. 

b. The development of self -awareness, including the understan ilng of 

one's unique capabilities and the realization of one's purpose 
tn life. 

c. A sense of worth so one can confidently complete tasks as well as 

promote trust and cooperation with others. 

d. Tlie acquisition of a positive lifelong learning attitude so that 

dne can deal with changfe and roaice decisions in their? daily living. 

More Less 

CharacteristlcJ \ I. I Characteristic 

4 • 3 2 I . • . 

II. An education will be most lasting when: 

a. It is personlalized toward, individual needs. , 

b. It is organized to assure mastery. ■ 

c. It is related to real life problem solving. 

» 

d. It encourages Tesponsibility taking and sharing. 

More Less 

Characteristic^! \ I I Lcharacterist Ic 

4 3 2 1 

III. Education's contribution to society Is increased when: 

a. I i^uarantees basic skills attainment for all* 

b. It allows individuals to satisfy thoir needs and be responsive to 

others. 

c. It promotes self-actualization so contributions to society will be 

worthwhile. 

d. It prepares everyone for active citizenship and life skills. 
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More , , Leas 

Characterise lc_i .1 I I LCharacter isc Ic 

A 3 2 1 • 
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IV. Students: 

a. Learn best from spucific fxaraplt's In whiclx4.h«y can bfcoroe it^volved 

and do something unique. 

b. Learn best In organized, objective learning situations that 

emphasiise analysis of ideas and interrelationships. 

0. Learn best from engaging in exploratory projects, homework, or 
smiill group discussiona. 

d. Learn best from careful, t^stcimitic observations where they can 
make sound judgments. \ 

More Less 

Characteristi c! | _J_ _X^'^a'^«'^'terifitic- 

4 3 2 T"~' 

V, Teachers; 

♦ * 

a. Should provide a receptive, experience-ba»ed approach that cncouragtJU 

discussion with fellow learners. 

■ 

b. Should provide opportunities to ext^mine content and think reflectively 

on its quality and effectiveness. 

c. Should foster an active "doing" orientation thit reUes heavily on 

experimentation amd problem solving. 

d. Should foster the understandir of differing perspectives through 
I stimulating presentations and feedback session8» 

• * 

More Less 
CharacterlsticJ I _J_^ ^ | j^Characterist ic 

4 3 2 r 

VI, A teacher needs to: i 

a. Be impartial and tompetent. 

b. Bi* aware and creative* 

c. Bo active and able to motivate. 

d. 8o empathetlc and responsible. 

More Less 
Characteristic|___ | { J [^Charar cor isi ic 
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VIt« An ^dt^inistrator will he Bucccssiful if ht' or she: 
a. Co«f>uit8 with their staff ^regularly • 

M<ikoi)^ But 4^ things i^ut dona as planned. 

Flans carefully before io^plemanting a poluy* 
d« Explorei^ altf^rnat tv^^ and delegace^^ ri^sponaibilicy . 

Character tstic 1 I I . \ 1 Characteristic 



/. 3 2 I 

Vlll. School diftcipllnes , ■ 

Should include the use of c:*5^rparal puniahinuni a£» n^tided, 

Should jtoycr include' tUij? uso oi corporal punlshfm?nt. 

Should includt? thi: uu^ of corporal punish?nent in special altuatlon&* 

Co Shoiud inciudo the ua^ of cotf^orai punishm-nl if it can be handlt^d 
fairly. 

Dmracteristic J_ «J ,1 [ Characdorlnt ic 

i>:. F4iit*ntB Hhould rt^iati* to the nchool: 

ti . Pric&^trily through 'he aximinist rator (.o) . 

h. Fr iJj^irily thri>ui i patt^j>t/teacher/<%tudeni organi zac ionn. 

« 

4 A^t needn't! chrough parcfK initiated contacta with teachers. 

V *'.u ,M t tT S as: it [ ''. ' \ ! Chararter ist i c 

** y. ' : lii '^t: ht:'^>A Htrtffv ' tninn*,' lorn » school pt^ivcholoj^lstH , lc«rnlo>.: 

dll*»3bi i It y ^p^c Sal 

\ '-Uoul'^ rt'l/it«* tht*Jr ux^rH to 5>o-,ulv<' seif-worth. 

'^ho^}l(J i^*^\Ht^' chfir work ic> th. hnsi^- skills. 

*^^r^' Lit-;]*; 
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SCORING INSTRUCTIONS 
School Program Priorities Questionnaire 



By placing the letter designations for alternative ways of handllnR 
the* change situations described In the School Program Priorities Question- 
mUj^e on a four'^polnt scales you have weighted each of these alternatives 
with respect to how much utility each of rhem has for your handling 
of the situation* llierefore^ it is possible to obtain an overall 
profile statetpent of your educational preferences by simply considering 
the weights given by you to similar alternatives. In the present 
inventory^ four styles are sampled; eacK.-uf the four alternatives suggested 
for a situation corresponds to one of these four styles* Thus^ by 
arranging all similar alternatives together it becomes possible to add 
the weights given to these and* In the process* to obtain an index of 

your sryle strength on four different educational styles* Tills is the 

» 

rationale underlying the scoring of this inventory* 

Tl^e S coring Form (next page) provides for an arrangement of similars- 
styles alternatives In the sar - column. That is, the four alternatives 
re^'leccing a given educator's Jtyle have been listed in a column down 
the page. Since there are four styles represented in this inventory, 
there are four columns of alternative designations presented in the 
Scoring Form, To score the inventory » you simply go back through the 
inventory-^-taiclng one priority question and its four alternative solutions 
at a t imc-^-^ifuJ find the scale value which characterizes the space in 
which vou have placed the letter designation of each alternative. This 
staJo value becomes your score for t^arh item. Notice the example below: 



U i 



Le s s 

Charartor i \c 



Vto\ SuRunarv: d 3 h U c 1 :\ ? 



5G 



Nacte 



MF Location 



Date 



PROFILE SUMMARY 
SCHOOL PROGRAM PRIORITIES QUESTIONNAIRE 

Scoring Form 

Step I: In the spaces provided below » write the s cale value num ber 
which corresponds to the space in which you placed each of the letter 
designates for each of the priority questions described in the School 
Program Priorities Questionnaire . Letter designations are not arranged 
in alphabet-ical order in the form below; therefore, you will have to 
look for the letter of concern and place the scale value you have used 
in characterizing the item's utility for you to the right. Complete 
this data fill-ih before going to the next step, which will be totaling 
of scores in each column. You should end up with four total style scores. 

Step 2: The style totals may then be plotted on the graph provided. 



I. d. b. c. a. 

II. c. d. ^ a. b. 

III. d. c. b. a. 

IV. c. ■ b. a. d. 

V. c d. a. b. 

VI. c. b. d. a. 

VII. b. d. a. c. 

VIII. c. b. d. a. 



IX. 



X. 



STYLK 
TOTALS 



a. 



d. 



b. 



c . 



c . 



d. 
b. 



Autonomy 



Ideals 



□ 

Relationship 



Competence 



M F 



Name 



Date 



Personal Styles Profile 
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ADVISOR STYLE QUESTIONNAIRE 

A Word About the Adv isor Style Queatlonnalrc . Advisors, because of the 
work they do, are concerned with effectively altering or influencing the 
behavior of students. This questionnaire is designed to aid advisors as 
they approach the advisement process. The advising strategies they employ 
may be critical in determining t|ie success of their advisement activities. 
By the same token, one's basic philosophy of advising and their characteristic 
means of evaluating the effectiveness of advisement are essential ingredients 
of the process. It is with these issues in mind that the Advisor Style 
Questionnaire was designed as a tool for assessing one's approach to the 
advisement process. 

' t 

Format of the Questionnaire . Ten (10) typical change situations or 
issues have been included in this questionnaire. For each of these, four 
(4) alter native ways of responding have been listed. Each alternative 
response Is slightly different from the other four. Since you will be 
asked to choose those most ahd least characteristic of what you think or do, 
read alt four alternatives before answering. 

Step 1: Select the alternative which is most characteristic of what 
you believe or think you would do with respect to the situation described 
and place that item designate (a, b, c, d) somewhere on the "Completely 
Characteristic" end of the four-point scale provided (see the example below). 

Step 2: Next select the alternative which is least characteristic of 
what you believe or think you would do and place Its designate toward the 
"Completely Uncharacteristic" end of the scale. 

Step 3: Complete your response bv placing the remaining two designates 
within this most-least range in terms of how well each reflects your intended 
practices. 

Tliere are no right or wrong answers as such. Rather, the "best" response 
is simply that one which would most accurately reflect your Intended practices 
as an advisor. Attempts to give the "correct" or "school" answer will simply 
distort your scores and make it more difficult for you to obtain really help- 
ful information abo<!t your advisory style. 

A typical response to one of the questionnaire items might look as follows 
Completely ^ Completely 
CharacteristicJ b | d I a | c I. Uncharacteristic 
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Decision maklicg oh the part of an advisee is more likely to be suooeBBful when 

a. One of several alternative plans has the personal approval of a person 

Whom the advisee respects or with whom they are able to Identify. 

b. The advisee initially has a choice between several alternatives, the 

feasibility of whlch^ they are able to test personally. 

c. Both the need for and direction of a plan are made clear through a 

systematic analysis, but the decision resides with the advisee. 

d. The advisee has freedom from the influence of others in choosing a 

course of action, but receives attention and support during the 
choice process. , ' . 



Completely o i i 

^"""""isticj I I > I I 

T 1 2 1 . 

When a need for decision making arises, advisees are more likely to view 
the plan of action favorably when: 

a. They participate in creating the plan of action. 

b. An individual whom they highly respect proposes the plan of action.' 

c. The responsibility for decision making is primarily an "advisee- initiated 

undertaking." 

d. The proposed plan and the consequences of failure have been clearly 

spelled out. 



Completely , I . | I i Completely 

CharacteristicJ \ \ I U ncharacteristic 

4 3 2 n 

I feel that the best way to initial constructive decision making by an 
advisee is to: 

a. Stress the deviation of current advisee behavior from desired behavior 

and then relying on the advisee's ability to understand the implication 
of these differences. 

b. Help them to accept themselves as persons so that they will have confi- 

dence in their ability to choose a course of action. 

c. Encourage a search for relevant facts or information available so that 

the advisee can evaluate the need for a plan of action and make a choice 
on the basis of his/her own goals in life. 

d. First gain their respect as a person and then urge them to behave in such 

a way as to gain respect from others. 
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To bring about succeasful deoiaion making in the behavior of an advisee. 
I am likely to; 

a;. Try to set a good ej«;ample so that the advisee will have a "model" to 
go by, ' - 

*s 

b. Express as explicitly as I can the consequences of not complying with 

a prescvibed plan of action. 

c. Openly discuss the goals of the plan and the various alternatives with 

the advisee and suggest that they "experiment." 

d. Help the advisee "talk out" their frustrations and aspirations without 

Indicating my own judgment as to what should be done. 

Completely . , •• .Completely 
Characteristtc] _^ | j_ j 1 Uncharacteristic 

A 3 2 r ■ 

When a person whom I am trying to advise veaots negatively toward a proposal 
I have suggested, I am inclined to: 

a. React more to the way they see the issue than the fact that they are 

challenging me and, feeling that we .differ primarily in the perspectives 
we're employing, I try to re-evaluate the proposal in terms of the 
goals we have set. 

b. Be concerned about the implications of the disagreement for my relationship 

with the advisee and question them as to whether they have lost respect 
for me and my Judgment. 

c. Rather than risk advisee failure, I will continue to push my proposal, 

even if it ultimately means reminding the advisee that their welfare 
is more important than our relationship. 

d. Feel concerned but try to avoid pushing the advisee by remaining quiet 

and letting them discuss their feelings until they work them through. 

Completely , . I • j Completely 
CharacterlstlcJ j ] I 



Uncharacteristic 



4 3 2 1 

In my disausaions with a student whom I am trying to advise, I would generally: 

a. Talk as little as possible and let them ask for my opinion or for informa- 

tion as they feel the need to do so. 

b. Let them do most of the talking, while I listen in a non- judgmental and 

supportive manner. 

c. Talk about as much as the advisee, trying to arrive at conclusions which 

represent our joint points of view. 

d. lalk a little more than the advisee as the- discussion progresses so as to 

win them over slowly to me as a person they can respect. 

Completely , , . Completely ^ 



CharacteristicJ | I 
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yil. When you experience strong n&cjative feelinga toward an advisee which inter- 
fere with your ability to work effectively, how would you normally 
relate to this person during your contacts. with them? 

« a. I would check with others to see if my feelings are justified and if 

so tell the advisee how I feiel and what I expect them to do about it. 



b. I would *^|;^:;%^y feelings and ask the advisee if they can appreciate 
''^^W^'P^^t we <:an do about it. 



c. r would openly express feelings and encourage them to do the same so' 

that^ personal grievances can be cleared up. 

d. I would try.to overcome feelings of hostility without letting the 

advisee know that I am upset and strive to better understand their 
behavior in a friendly manner. 

Completely Completely 

Character is tlcj L I • Luncharacteristic 

^ , 3 2 1 

Vlit. How would you tend to evaluate the performance of an advisee? 

a. I would treat evaluation as a shared VesponBibillty and meet with the 

advisee to review openly our relationship in working together to 
achieve both collective and personal goals. 

t 

b. I would meet with the advisee Informally and as a friend to inform 

them of my reactions to their performance and encourage them to 

ask clarifying questions in order to lay the groundwork for Improvement. 

c. On the basis of the performance I have observed and my knowledge of the 

requirements, I would provide feedback to the advisee and together 
we would examine steps needed for improvement. 

d. I would try to stimulate commitment, develop morple and provide for 

Individual growth by encouraging the advisee to make their own 
evaluation of their progress and plans for improvement. 

Completely Completely 



CharacteristicJ j [ 



Uncharacteristic 



^ 3 2 1 

IX. In evaluating the performance of an advir..^e, what criteria would you 
normally employ? 

a. I would focus primarily on the extent to which their behavior reflects 

society's commonly accepted criteria. 

b. I would focus primarily on their p^rogress toward self-acceptance and 

personal growth. 

c. I would focus primarily on the goals the advisee and I have jointly set. 

d. I would focus primarily on their movement toward and confidence in 

achieving their goals. 



Completely . < , , .Completely 
CharacteristicJ | | | Luncharacteristic 



In evaluating the per (oTmana^^of an advisement program wha-t criteria woul2 
you suggest? . ] 

a* Focus on student and parent contacts with the advisor, 
b* Focus on stud&nt 4tHit»^ %nd school attendance. 

/'-.Wh^^ •.. . 

c# Focus on student activities and ^areex contacts /expea;;iences, i 

d. Focus on a student feedback questionnaire ^results. 

« 

r 

Completely i "i Completely . 
Characteristi c I | J | Luncharacteristic 
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SCORING INSTRUCTIONS 
ADVISOR STYLE QUESTIONNAIRE 



By placing the letter designations for alternative ways of handling 
the change situations described in the Advisor Style Questionnaire on a 
four-point scale, you have weighted each of these alternatives with respect, 
to how much utility each of thero has for your handling of the situation. 
Therefore, it is possible to obtain an overall profile statement of your 
advisement preferences by simply considering the weights given by you 
to similar alternatives. In the present inventory, four styles are 
sampled; each of the four alternatives suggested for a situation corresponds 
to one of these four styles. Tims by arranging all similar alternatives 
together it becomes possible to add the weights given to these and, in 
the process, to obtain an index of your style strength on four different 
advisory styles. This is the rationale underlying the scoring of this 
inventory. 

The Scoring Form (next page) provides for an arrangiement of similar- 
styles alternatives in the same column. That is, the ten alternatives 
reflecting a given change agent style have been listed in a column 
down the page. Since there are four styles represented in this inventory, 
there are four columns of alternative designations presented in the Scoring 
Form. To score the inventory, you simply go back through the inventory — 
taking one situation or issue and Its four alternative solutions at a 
time — and find the scale value which characterizes the space in which 
you have placed the letter designation of each alternative. This scale 
valvie becomes your score for each item. Notice the example below: 



Completely 
Characteristic 



4 3 2 1 

Profile Summary: d3,-^b4 cl a2 



Completely 
Uncharacteristic 
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PROFILE SUWIARY ' . 

AOViSOR STYLE QUESTIONNAIRE 

\ 

Step I: In tho spaces providod below, write the acal^ value numbur 
wnirh corresponds to the space in which you placed each of the letter 
designates for each of the change situations described in the Advisor 
St^ Le Quest ionnaire . Letter de& gnations are not arranged in alphabetical 
order in the form below; therefore, you will have to look for the letter 
of concern and place the scale value you have used in characterizing the 
item's utility for you to the light. Complete this data fill-^n before 
going to the next step, which will be totaling of scores in each column. 
You should end up with four total style scores. 

Step 2: llic style totals may now be plotted on tiie )',raph provided. 
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Ircirnia^t S^yit? ?'refer€nc^s - Cregorc and Ward 
U^an.inf; Style Kudei - Koib and ^rv 
Cof.;nlilvL» Style Mapping - Hill 




U» a r 1 1 1 nfi P r g f e r tnu: a 

Trans Uutne the? Cire^urr and Wat<f (1977) Individual Learning Preferences 
mode; Into the Personal Srylert framework would yield the followinR: 

.'.'r»/.*' r' (AfO^-'Uw nhstrarl randon; lenrn<T 

is dist inj!,ui,shal>le by thc^ir attention to hiuviau behavior and an 
v*xti atu'dinary abiU'.y to senne and interpret '"vibrations." 
nu»y .ire attune! to nainc<;;M of atmosphere ;ind :nood, llus type 
of learner a5ii5o • iatets Lhe meditim with the mt)ssa;',G. Tliey tie a 
if>peaKer's manner, delivery, and personality to rhe mt^ssaso being 
4^nnveyed. In doing so, they evaluate a learnlnR experience as 
a whole. 

Till/ abi^trai t random learner prefers to rocolve information in an 
tm.structnred maaner and fs^ therefore, comfortable in group 
diiicns5»iontJ , activities which involve multi-sensory use, and busy 
environments. They soem to gather information and delay reaction* 
Viwy thex\ organl;^e material through reflection tr j^et what they 
want . 

lliis tvpf of learner has .scronp preferences for short reading 
assip.nments fc^llowed by cla^^s act i vit ies , ^roup discussions, 
lectures followi»d hv li is<'uKs ton , Rroup :n' teamwork, film.strips 
with records, m^^vies, television, and assignments • lat pcn^mit 
rtM U'ft iJMi or "icjak f nj.'/* time. 
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> :A^^^r::' . 'iPK^r f*.-!. J llie .'ihs t r-ic t sequential 
If.ininu: pre f*er»:nie is * ha rac ter i ze<J bv ex<'etltMit dectxilfiy; abilities 

I'hi- an^as n* writteTi, verbal, and ima>;e syml)ols. Sucli a le/irner 
ha-n .i of ^onteptual *'pi i their minds against whicii 

I hi'-, iri.it flj wiiai ihcv rea<l, heai\ or see in j^raplii( and pictorial 
J.^rn. TKev havt- and like to use re.vdiii>\ skills, listening', skills, 
aiiii visual translation abilities. A symbol or picture is wortli a 
t I S.I Oil W4.> rds to this persoii . 

• ■'i*-^ r\pf' i>i U- ini* t iitcfers a pre^u^n t at i on t Iiat has suhst. uire, is 
r.nio-ial, aiiii i> sequential in naturi-. Yhev art* able to extract. 
■ •^aie, id^.*a.s fron such an approach. Such a iearfier is nor doterrt»d 

a tiw I 1 1 Oi't ure r if t he mat er t a 1 pre sen t eci 1 s vv'e 1 1 ~ori',a!A i /.ed and 
•ni-an nix^t M I . This preferen».t^ als(^, inrludes dofttrnte to authoritv 
I a I ra rn I si t uai i on an<i a low to 1 e ranee for env i ronnk-nt a 1 
ii-rra«riwns vh i r h muhi r.wrw tht-tu to divtwf t^ner^'y f ro" the task 
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Teaching approaches which Mtilize extensive reading, lectures, audio- 
tapes ♦ instruct ional phonograph records, and quiet well-controlled 
environments appeal directly to people who exhibit a strong abstract 
sequential learning preference « 



Re latioush ip 

■ 'i 

The Concrete Random Leamp.v fCH) — The concrete random learning 
preference is characterized by an experitttental attitude and accompany- 
ing behavior. Such learners get the gist of Ideas quickly and demon- 
strate the uncanny ability to make intuitive leaps in exploring 
unstructured problem-solving experiences. Occasionally, however, they 
also have insights and make leaps . in strucutured situations. They are 
then chided for not showing their steps or for jumping to conclusions* 

Concrete random learners utilize the trlal-and-error api roach when 
acquiring information. They do not like ciit-and-dried procedures 
which deny them opportunities to find answers in their own ways. 
They also do not respond well to teacher Intervention In their inde- 
pendent efforts. Like their abstract random companions these indivi- 
duals function well in a stimulus -rich environments 

Teaching approaches that speak to the concrete random learner Include 
games, simulations, independent study projects, optional reading 
assignments, problem-solving activities and brief mini-lectures that 
set the stage for exploration. 



Competence ' 

The Cor Crete Seiuential Ummer (CS) — Tlie concrete sequential learning 
preference is characterized by a finely tuned ability to del 're infor- 
mation through direct, hands-on experience. This learner exhx» Its 
extraordinary development of his five senses. 

Order and logical sequence of the If-then, premise-conclusion variety 
are appreciated, as are touchable concrete materials. If a biology 
class is to be Introduced to the parts of a flower, a plaster model 
handled by the teacher is insufficient for this learner. They want 
to have a flower to take apart by themselves. 

Hiis learner prefers step-by--step directions when cpnf routed with a 
learning situation. They are the one learner who not only looks for 
directions but follows them. They also like clearly ordered presen- 
tations. The concrete sequential preference learner will defer to 
authority and guidance in' the learning environment and, like the 
abstract sequential learner, will not tolerate distraction. 
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Materials tliat appeal to a person with a strong concrete sequential 
preference include: workbooks and 'lab manuals, lectures accompanied 
by overhead transparencies, drawings or models, hands-on materials 
and equipment, programmed or computer-assisted instruction, and well 
structured field trips. 
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Learning Style Model 

Translating the JLearnlng Style Model of Kolb and Fry (1977) into the Per- 
sonal Styles framework would yield the followirig: 

Autonomy 
* 

Active Experimentation Indlc'atnes an active, "doing" orientation 
to learning that relies heavily on experimentation. High AE indivi- 
duals learn best when they can engage in ayuch things as projects, 
homework, or small group discussions. They dislike passive learning 
situations such as lectures. Tliese Individuals tend to be extroverts. 

Ideals 

Abatmat Conaeptmliisation Indicates an analytical, conceptual 
approach to learning that relies, heavily on logical thinking and 
rational evaluation. High AC individuals tend to be oriented more 
towards things and symbols and less towards other people. They 
learn best in authority-directed -mpersonal learning situations that 
_ emphasize theory and systematic analysis. ITiey are frustrated by 
and benefit little from unstructured "discovery" learning approaches 
•like exercises and simulations. 

Relationship 

J Concrete Experience represents, a receptive, experience-based approach 
to learning that relies heavily on feeling-based judgments. High CE 
individuals tend -tcr be .^mpathetic ' and "people-oriented. " They gener- 
ally find theoretical approaches to be unhelpful and prefer to treat 

V each situation as *a unique caSe. ° They learn best from specific exam- 
ples in Wh.-«.ch they can become Involved. Individuals who emphasize 
Coyiarete-^cp&H'enQe tend to be oriented more towards peers and less 

v^towards authority in their- approach to learning, and benefit most from 
feedback and f discuss! on with fellow CE learners. 

4 

Competence 

Reflective Obsrroation indicates a tentative, impartial and reflecr 
tive approach to learning. High RO individuals rely heavily on 
careful observation In making judgments, and prefer learning situa- 
tions such as lectures that allow them to take the role of impartial 
objective observers. These individuals tend to be intrbverts. 
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Cognitive Style Mapptne 

Translating the Cognitive Style Mapping Model of Hill (1966) into a 
Personal Styles framework would yield the following: 

Autonomy 

Modalities of Inference - Magnitude (M) and Relationship (R) 

. Cultural Determinants - Individual (I) and Family (F) 

Ideals 

Modalities of Inference - Difference (D) and Relationship (R) 

Cultural Determinants' ^- Individual (I) and Associates (A) 
Relationships 

Modalities of Inference - Appraisal (L) and Magnitude (M) 

Cultural Determinants - Associates (A) and Family (F) 
Competence 

Modalities of Inference - Deductive (K) arid Magnitude (M) 

Cultural Determinants - Family (F) and Ixidividual (I) 

Modalities of Tyifer'Tnce. Modalities of iniferencc show patterns of thinking 
or how one makes inferences. There are five different elements in this set. 

M Magnitude - The degree to which an individual relies on and ^ ^fers 
a clear set of rules, classifications or definitions for accepting 
or rejecting an idea (categorical reasoning) . Persons who need to 
define things or Icnow the "policy", in order to understand, refles^t * 
this modality, 

D Difference - Tlie person who reasons in this pattern always looks for 
differences hetween and among concepts. There is a strong preference 
for contrasting one idea against another when learning new information. 
If two theories about the same topic were encountered, this student 
would want to know hwo they are different. Often artists possess this 
modality as do creative writies and musicians; however, this does not 
imply this is a reauirement to being a good writer, artist, or musician* 
People with a major here often say, "What If..." 
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^. alike. One looks at a nuifiber of specific cases 

attempts to explain then all with one general rule! 

' usefalf thr!^' "Odality of inference employed by an individual ,*o 
uses all three or the modalities noted above (M. D and Rl ,i,,LT 

cZl ZTJJ":.^ f ""f " ^" thL'e?;ment prefer 

to T "t/^^^ ^lo-'ly ^-"i 1" detail, «lth a lot of opportunities 

umrto^::^^°::iai^^3? 

K peducyve - Preference for solving problems In a stepwise fa-^hlon 

:?"his"?;sn"Jnfo?:«i:n!™' -^""-'^ ^-""i- 

Influences'" ^otrT^:^'''^ ,<="1'""1 detemlnants show which elements are chief 
influences. Who helps to determine or influence value judgments, decisions and 

I Individual - The degree of independence in evaluating information- a 
preference for dealing w^th new information on an indlvUu7basJs . 
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Federal law pr6hih4^scrimination on the basis of race, color or national ongin (tt^ Vloftke Ovil Kghts Act of 1964); sex (Title Kof the 
Educational Amendments of 1972 and Title U of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976); or handicap (Section 504 of 0^ 
Reh<Aiitation Act of 1973) in educational programs or activities receiving federal finandal assistance. 

Emplo^/ees, students and the general pubHc are hereby notified that the Georgia Department Education does not diBcriminate vx any 
educational programs or activities or in emphynnent policies. 

The folhwing individuals have been designated as the employees responsible for coordinating the departntent's effort to implement this 
rK>rKliscriminatory poScy. 

Titie tt — Ann Uxry, Vocational Equity Coordinator 

Title VI — Peyton Williams Jr., Associate Superintendent of State Schools apd Special Services 

Title IX — Myra Tolbert, Coordinator 

Section 504 — Jdt%^ Lee, Coordnator of Special Education 

Inquiries concerning the application of Vtle H Title VI, Title IX or Section 504 to the pcHdes and practices of the department f.. be 
addressed to the persons listed abo^ie at the Georgia Department of Education, Twin Towers East, Atlanta 30334; to the Regional Office for 
Civil Rights, Atlanta 30323; or to the Director, Office for Cfui7 fijghfs. Education Department, Washington, D.C. 20201. 
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Pupil Personnel Services 
Division of Educational Development 
Office of Planning and Development 
Geor^ Department of Education 
' Atlanta, Gcorsia 30334 
Charles McDaniel 
State Superintendent of Schools 
1964 



